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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Cuntinued from page 275.) 

In a letter from Elias Tasted, of this year, he 
remarks to the following import : 

“Tn a sense of the Lord’s mercy and good- 
ness, I have you still in remembrance, by night 
as well as by day; my love is not diminished, 
neither to the Lord nor to his people; although 
my poverty of spirit is great, and my exercises 
many. This is very necessary to bring me down 


into the low dale; it is here I best know my im- | 


perfections. He is happy who can go through 
this valley and hold out. By this, we learn to 
bear with our brother or sister's weakness, with- 
out looking sour upon them, or upon any of the 
Lord’s creatures. My desire is, that the Lord 
may preserve my mind “in this state to the end. 
May we keep in daily remembrance, that the 
time of our departure is drawing near; then will 
that Scripture be fulfilled: ‘ At all times, re- 
member the latter end—then shall we not sin.’ ”’ 

In a letter to a Friend of London, dated 5th 
mo. 24th, 1847, after describing their care in 
answering the queries, the writer adds : 

“ As to any other particulars of our religious 
society, it is about the same as when the three 
Friends from England visited us. One individ- 
wal has been received into membership. We 
have also received letters from the few Friends 
at Bergen, wherein they mention, that they keep 
up a meeting for worship on the First day of the 
week, but only few attend at present. Others 
love Friends’ principles, being well satisfied by 
the meetings held there by the three Friends; 
but they are not going to the little meeting yet. 
This awakening appears the fruit of the Gospel 
labor of these Friends. 

“A meeting for worship is lately set up at 
Buken, about 18 English miles from Stavanger 
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by sea. One only is a member, and others who 
attend have been lately convinced. 

** We have also received letters from Walders, 
about 200 miles from Stavanger, and 100 from 
Christiania, from a young man, Helge Ericksen, 
who visited Stavanger last summer, by which we 
perceive that he loves Friends’ principles, and is 
used to meet his brethren in silent worship, after 
the manner of Friends. Some other individuals 
from several places have also visited us, in order 
to enquire after truth; some of whom have tra- 
velled about 200 English miles, which shows 
that a seed is spread in our country. 

“We have seen, in the newspaper, that our 
beloved Friend, Hans Ericksen, of Christiania, is 
deceased. He was the only Friend in that city, 
except his daughter.” 

3d mo. 10th, 1847. From Endre Dahl. In 
reference to the new edition of Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy, he remarks :— 

“‘T would, some time ago, have raised a sub- 
scription towards the expense, but the winter has 
been a hard one. Corn and potatoes are at a 
very high price, and many of the poor want food, 
and we have enough to do in taking the neces- 
sary care of them. We have appointed a meet- 
ing to be held every month, for the relief of the 

r. 

“{ have translated ‘An exhortation tosuch 
as are newly convinced of the truth, and turned 
from darkness to light,’ by William Shewin, 
which I think very good, and well suited to the 
situation of many amongst us. We are much 
obliged to James Midgely, for his kindness in 
assisting us in printing. We desire our grateful 
acknowledgements to him, though unknown to 
us personally. His reward for his kindness will 
be that which I believe he desires—the spread- 
ing of the truth, and promotion of the blessed 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“We have lately had an epistle from our be- 
loved friend, John Budge. It was a comfort to 
Friends when I read it in the meeting; and I 
think I have read it twenty times since to indi- 
viduals who were not then at the meeting. I 
am about to translate it, to send to Bergen, and 
to Friends in the country. 

“ When I think of those who visited us in 
Gospel love, my heart is affected; and some- 
times I feel as if you were amongst us, which I 
believe you are, at many times, in the spirit. It 
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has been a comfort to us to remember and con- , to unite, in deep humility, in supplicating that 
verse about the visit of the three Friends, and | He may be their Shepherd, and preserve them; 
their lovely conversation, which has caused tears | and that He will gather into the fold of rest and 
to flow. The Lord God alone be glorified for | peace those who may be as lost sheep, whereso- 


REVIEW. 


all his mercies toward us. 

“‘ Farewell, my friend, in the love of the Gos- 
pel. I feel thee near my heart, and greatly de- 
sire that thou mayest remember me in thy 
prayers. E. Dant.” 

3d mo. 17th, 1847. From Elias Tasted : 

“The bearer of this letter is Asbjorn 0. Klos- 
ter, whom, we believe, you will receive as a 
young Friend that we have good hopes of. I 
well understand thy tender concern of love for 
the poor Friends in Norway, which has been 
evinced for many years, both by thee and many 
other dear Friends in England. You have as 
yet seen very little fruit; but I hope your re- 
ward will be from God, who rewardeth every 
man according to his doings. His mercy is over 
all his works; without it, no man can be saved. 
Even as the earth in the beginning was empty 
and desolate, so must it be in our experience, be- 
fore we can know that new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness (justice). Happy 
are they who hold out, enduring all the different 
changes which our earthly minds must undergo. 
O! my dear and beloved Friends, I feel more 
about these things than I can express. 

“ K. Tastep.” 

7th mo. 20th, 1847. Endre Dahl, after a 


few remarks respecting the printing of Barclay’s 
Apology, now in progress, adds : 
“T hope thou wilt not forget to send us a copy 


of the Yearly Meeting’s Epistle. Friends en- 
quire much after letters from England. I have 
been too slow in writing; but children want more 
from their parents than they can give; indeed, 
we are yet as babes, who stand in need of comfort 
and encouragement. But, I do hope, we do not 
look for it from men; we know where true com- 
fort is to be found; but we count it a blessing 
from the Lord, when it pleases Him, the great 
Head of the church, in this Gospel day, that 
some of His children should more abundantly 
participate of His grace, in order that we may 
receive a word of encouragement from such a 
gifted brother or sister. This we do receive as 
a blessing from the Lord, who remembers His 
poor children wheresoever they may be dwelling. 
“As to our present situation, it is as usual. 
Our much-beloved Friend, Torters Torsen Huse- 
bo, died some days ago. He made a sweet end. 
A large number of people attended his burial. 
He was much beloved of his neighbors. He was 
married at our meeting, sixteen months ago. 
“Some young persons, who, for a time, came 
to our meeting, have withdrawn themselves in 
the time of temptation: but others have taken 
their places. We can do very little for them: 
we cannot preserve them: we can only recom- 
mend them to our gracious Redeemer’s preserv- 
ng and protecting care: and then it is our duty 


ever they may be scattered. 
“Thy friend and brother in the truth, 
“ENDRE Dang.” 

It is truly cheering to observe how fully is ve- 
rified, to this day, that which was spoken by the 
Lord through His prophet, to His people for. 

|merly: “Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel: I am the Lord thy God 
who teacheth thee to profit; which leadeth thee 
by the way, that thou shouldst go.” We have 
seen how abundantly sufficient this teaching has 
| been amongst this simple, honest-hearted people. 
| They have sought the Lord diligently, waiting 
| upon Him in their solemn little meetings, in re- 
| verential silence ; and He has, from time to time, 
| comforted and nourished them by His living 
| presence and power, and instructed them in the 
mysteries of His kingdom ; and they have grown 
as living fruit bearing branches in Christ, the 
true Vine, with comparatively little instruments! 
help. May they be preserved humble and watch- 
ful, with their eye single to His honor and glory. 
And may He be graciously pleased, in all the 
trials and temptations which may yet be permit- 
ted to await them, to stand by and strengthen 
them : enabling them faithfully to confess Christ 
before men, both in His offices and in all His 
holy requirings, and to be willing to suffer in His 
holy cause with meekness and patience. 

1848. Ina letter from Endre Dahl to Asb- 
jorn Kloster, written about the third mo., he 
mentions that they continue subject to persecu- 
tion on various accounts. The magistrates ap- 
pear to be friendly toward them; yet there are 
individuals rising up from time to time, who put 

\them to trouble. He says: 
“T incline again to give thee some information 
of our little Society. Friends are steady in at- 
| tending meetings, but are apparently subject to 
| ineressing sufferings, especially by the infliction 
of the school-tax. In the last year, I was re- 
| quested to pay two sp. dalers ; and not being able 
conscientiously to pay it, I was distrained on for 
ten sp. dalers. But the expenses being now four 
sp. dalers more, another seizure has taken place, 
in Dusevug (his farm), of a cow valued fifteen sp. 
dalers. I was not present when they made the 
seizure; but they said they had taken a cow. A 
long time elapsed, and nobody came to take this 
| cow away ; and there being six cows in the stable, 
and I not being able to feed them all, for want of 
hay, I sold some of them. Some time after this, 
they appointed an auction for selling the cow 
which they had arrested. It happened that this 
cow was one of those which I had sold; and al- 
though there were three remaining in the cow- 
house, they would not sell any of them, but sum- 
moned me to appear before the justice, where | 
was adjudged to be accountable for the sold cow. 
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The expenses have increased, with the original 

demand, to twenty-five sp. dalers; and it may be 

doubled before it get settled.* 

“‘ Halver Harrestad, who lives four miles from | 
Stavanger, has several times been sentenced to 
pay a fine, because he did not allow his children 
to be baptized. The proceedings have lasted 
three years, and we fear they are going to seize | 
all the household furniture he possesses. 

‘‘ Peder Mathiasen, from Buken, is sentenced | 
to pay a great fine, because he could not take an 
oath. He is daily expecting the sentence of the 
highest judge. 

“ Andreas Bryne has several times been dis- 
trained on for refusing to bear arms. He ap- 
peared before the justice, a few days ago, where 
he was treated by the courtier very severely, and 
assailed with many scornful expressions. Thus, 
although the magistrates are favorably inclined 
toward us, there are individuals who have great 
pleasure in stripping us, and in exercising the 
law.”’ 

5th mo. 10th, 1848. Fromthe same. After 
noticing the return home of Asbjorn Kloster, he 
adds :— 

“He appears to have gained much in virtue 
and knowledge. I hope he will be a good ex- | 
ample to those around him, and be useful in our 
society: so will the care that you have had for 
him be rightly acknowledged, by his bringing 
forth fruit to the glory of the Lord God.” 

In reference to his sufferings for non-payment 
of the school-tax, he observes : 

“T intend to write my grounds of objection 
with regard to it. Two years ago, when I was 
ordered to appear before the court, I wrote a large 
account of our principles, showing how contrary 
their school-system is to our conscientious per- 
suasion, and to true religious liberty.” 





(To be continued ) 


A VISIT TO BRAZIL. 

Narrative of a recent Visit to Brazil, by John 
Candler and Wilson Burgess ; to present an 
Address on the Slave Trade and Slavery, | 
issued by the religious Society of Friends. 

(Continued from page 238.) 

Brazil and Cuba, and some of our own colo- 
nies, such as Demerara and Trinidad, are in one 
respect on nearly an equal footing: they all con- 
tain an immensity of cheap unemployed land fit 
for the cultivation of sugar, which only requires 
more capital and more laborers to make it highly 
productive ; but whilst sugar continues to afford 
a profit to the grower, and a market is found for 
all that can be grown, it is quite evident that the 
country which has the largest quantity of fertile 
soil, and which can command the greatest amount 
of labor, is likely, all other things being equal, 


* They ultimately seized a quantity of his household 
‘urniture. 


| milreis for the supervision. 
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to obtain the most wealth. It is this which 
leads the planters in some of our colonies to 
clamor for immigrants, no matter how obtained, 
and which has induced Brazil to foster the Afri- 
can slave-trade. And here it is that the change 
in our fiscal policy of 1846, by lowering the du- 
ties on slave-grown sugars, has served so effectu- 
ally to augment the traffic in slaves. In regard 


|to Brazil, we trust that increased competition 


with our planters, as arising from this cause, is 
nearly at an end: not so with Cuba however; 
in that island the slave-trade will be actively 
carried on, and slavery be maintained with a 
more steadfast and unrelenting rigor, unless 
Spain interfere, as Brazil is now doing, and put 
a stop to the importation of fresh victims. 
Before quitting Bahia, we called again and 
again at the British consulate to obtain informa- 


| tion, and to read the correspondence maintained 
'with the Home Government in regard to the 
| slave-trade. A blue book lately published, which 


we had not before seen, was laid before us, in 
which all the secrets of this detestable traffic 
with the chiefs of Africa are laid bare. Here 
are given numerous letters, lately seized at La- 
gos, on the African coast, between the merchants 
of Bahia and Kosoko, king of Logos. A more 
infamous correspondence, perhaps, never saw the 
light. We inclosed in envelopes copies of the 
“ Address to Sovereigns,” and sent one by post 
to each of the guilty parties, but received neither 
reply nor notice from any of them. 

Our passports, obtained at Rio de Janeiro, 
had been sent to the police-office at Bahia; and 
on calling to take them previous to our depar- 
ture, we found a demand made upon us of six 
As they had been 
granted to us by the Secretary of State, free of 
charge, and allowed us the ingress and egress of 
the ports of the empire, we thought the demand 
an improper one, and resisted it. We put our- 
selves on the class of privileged subjects; and 
after long altercation, and moving from one office 
to another, and from the subalterns to their 
chief, we gained the point. The word “ Gratis” 
was written under the endorsement, and all fu- 
ture annoyance was spared us. It is the policy 
of the Government, though rich enough to act 
otherwise, to allow but small salaries to the clerks 
in the public offices, and to permit them to exact 
fees, not provided for by law, and also, there is 
little doubt, in many cases, to take bribes. 

PernamMBuco: This large and flourishing 
city is 410 miles from Bahia, and 1130 miles 
from Rio Janeiro: it spreads extensively along 
the shore, and is defended from the swell of the 
ocean by a natural breakwater, within which is 
a safe harbor, where merchant-vessels may lie at 
anchor, and take in and discharge their cargoes, 
A little beyond it, on the north line of the coast, 
lies the town of Olinda, on two hills rising from 
the sea, which, viewed at a distance, looks like a 
suburb of Pernambuco. 
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Olinda is the seat of a university, and was one 
of the earliest points of attraction to us: we hired 
a carriage, and made to it one of our morning 
calls. 
the time of their vacation : the college had just 


broken up, and only about forty of the students | 


out of three hundred and fifty remained. The 
Director of the college was not at home, but we 
were introduced to one of the Professors, by a 
student who spoke French, and English also, 
though somewhat imperfectly. Having briefly 
stated the object of our visit to Brazil, we handed 
him a copy of our Address in the Portuguese 
language : he sat down in his arm-chair, and 
read it through deliberately, aloud, without a 
comment: then addressing us, he inquired, 
*« What is your pleasure in this matter: what do 
you wish us to do?” We replied, that our de- 
sire was to have the subjects treated of in that 
document brought under the notice of the uni- 
versity, and that the paper itself should be read 
to the students in their classes, on their re-as- 
sembling to pursue their studies. The Professor, 
who was a man of few words, but of business 
habits, then said, “‘ Write down your request in 
French, and I will lay it before the authorities.”’ 
We did so, and left the cloister: but have had 
no opportunity since of hearing whether any, or 
what step has been taken in the matter; or 
whether the other copies of the Address which 
we left behind, were ever distributed. 

We had been willing to hope, from all we had 
previously heard, that slavery, on the whole, ex- 
isted in a milder form in Brazil than in some 
other parts of the world; but we were led to 
fear, after continued investigations as we passed 
along, that such is not the case. Wherever man 
is invested, by law or custom, with unlimited 
irresponsible power over his fellow-man, dreadful 
abuses must arise. What our West India colo- 
nies were before the great Act of Emancipation, 
Brazil is now. From the British and American 
Consuls in different towns of the empire, we ob- 
tained much information; and are deeply in- 
debted to our own Consuls for the permission so 
freely granted us of looking through their de- 
spatches to the Home Government. We were 
allowed to copy the following extracts from the 
correspondence of the Consul at Pernambuco, 
Henry A. Cowper, which states things that, on 


mere floating evidence, we should be unwilling | 


to believe. 

“ November, 1851.—I repeat, that I was an 
eye-witness to an unfortunate slave cutting his 
throat at a dinner-table at which I was a guest ; 
and that invitations were issued in this province 
by a proprietor, to witness the boiling alive of a 
slave in the cauldron of his estate! 
slaves are less dependent, and consequently less 
worked and better clothed, than rural slaves, who 
are not uncommonly worked for twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four, including a period termed 
on the estates “ Kinningo,” that is, from two to 


Unhappily for us and our object, it was| 


four o'clock in the morning. Time is, of course, 
| allowed for eating their food in the fields where 
they work; but they have only four hours of 
actual sleep !” 

It was a great comfort to us to be assured, 
that one, at least, of the numerous productions 
of Brazil—cotton—is but little, if at all, tainted 
with slave labor. This article is cultivated 
largely in this province ; and the city of Per. 
nambuco alone exports six millions of pounds 
weight per annum, all to Liverpool. Cotton is 
cultivated in the interior, at a distance of about 
150 or 200 miles from the coast, by poor white 
inhabitants, descendants from the original Portu- 
guese, or half-castes, the offspring of Portuguese 
and the aboriginal Indians. These natives are 
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mostly too poor to hold slaves as their own pro- 
perty ; and not having the degradation of slave 
labor constantly before their eyes, they are not 
ashamed themselves to work : they keep horses, 
which they can feed at little expense, and on 
the backs of these animals they take their pro- 
duce, or send it, often a journey of eight or ten 
days, to the coast, for shipment. This cotton is 
of good quality, and fetches a higher price than 
the generality of the American cotton, although 
not always carefully cleaned. It would be im- 
possible at that port to distinguish the slave- 
grown cotton from the free; but, as a general 
rule, it would be’ safe to consider by far the 
greater part of it as free produce. 

SuaGaR is mostly brought to Pernambuco in 
bags on horseback, though some is brought by 
boats: sometimes as many as 5000 or 6000 
horses pour into the city in a single morning. It 
is brought on horseback, as much as two days’ 
journey from the interior by the common roads 
of the country, and from a much greater dis- 
tance by water. As soon as a cavalcade or boats 
arrive, samples of each package, or sets of pack- 
ages, are delivered to a broker, who takes them 
to the sugar-market, and sells them to a class of 
dealers denominated packers. These packers 
receive the sugar into their warehouses, and 
empty it into different large bins according to 
its color and quality: the producer, when he is 
paid, leads his horses away ; and these return to 
the country laden with articles of merchandix 
from the stores and shops ofthe city. The mer- 
chant now takes his rounds, inspects the different 
bulks, makes his purchases, and agrees with the 
packer to place what he buys on ship-board. 
Much of the sugar is packed in canvas bags of 
160lbs. each, which is now beginning to bea 
| favorite sort of parcel with the importer, both in 
America and England. The Brazilian sugars 
are mostly dry, and therefore admit of this mode 
| of packing. A broker is a necessary intermediate 

agent between the packer and the seller, inas- 
| much as the boys and men, although native Bre- 
'zilians, are mostly common laborers, who could 
| not be entrusted with the discretion of selecting 
|a@ purchaser, and making sales. There are, 
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therefore, three profits to be made before the; to the producer. In England, where, owing to 


. sugar is shipped, that of the broker, the packer | our custom-house duties, and other charges, su- 


and the merchant ; and sometimes a fourth profit, | gar sells at 40s. per cwt., a small increase in the 
as not unfrequently an agent is employed for a| price is scarcely, if at all, felt: abroad it works a 
number of estates, who goes between the pro-| revolution. The opening of our ports to slave- 
ducer and the broker, as a watchman to see fair| grown sugars occasioned at once a more conve- 
play. It seemed surprising to us that after all} nient market for them in England, and a small 
these deductions, and the charges of coming to | increase in price for them everywhere ; and this 
market, the producer could have any profit left | circumstance, with the prospect of the trade be- 
for himself. coming every year more and more beneficial to 
It was highly interesting to us to pass through | them, induced the planters of Cuba and Brazil to 
the sugar market, examine the bulks of sugar, | put out all their energics in the cultivation of 
and witness the despatch of business that pre-| fresh land, of which they have a great plenty, 
vailed on every side. What so animating as the | and by means of the horrible traffic in slaves, to 
bustle of commerce, connected as it is with the | supply themselves with the additional labor re- 
thoughts of its civilizing tendency and results ? | quired. The latter was a race which our colonies 
The only draw-back to our satisfaction at this | could not run. Greatly was the traflic augmented. 
spot, was the consideration that slavery sustained | The number of Africans landed in Brazil, so far 
the commerce, and the commerce, slavery. as can be ascertained, amounted in the four years 
So little of Brazilian sugar is consumed at} from 1842 to 1845, both inclusive, to 78,830. 
English tables, that it becomes a fair object of | | In the four years 1846 to 1849, it rose to the 
inquiry, how Brazil itself should have derived | awful number of 220,496. Here was an increase, 
pecuniary advantage from that change in our|in this very short period, of 141,666 captives 
fiseal policy which has lowered the differential | landed alive on the Brazilian shore ; and if we 
duties between our own colonial and foreign su- | | take into calculation, according to Sir T. F. Bux- 
gars: and how such a change in our policy could | ton’s estimate, the number of persons slain in 
have increased the Brazilian trade, and sggra-| Africa to procure these victims, and of those who 
vated its horrors? When, by the Act of 1846, | die on the middle passage, we multiply them 
the duties on colonial sugar became reduced, and | threefold, and find the dreadful amount of more 
sugars from foreign possessions were admitted | than 400,000 human beings, living and dead, 
into our market, the effect produced was to lower | sacrificed in four years to Mammon ! 
the price of the commodity in England, and} Friends as we are to the principles of free 
greatly to increase its consumption. The in- | trade, we think we have a right to ask, How that 
creased consumption, arising from a reduced | commerce can be called free which leads, as a 
price, could not be immediately met by a suffi- | consequence, to such enormities as these, and 
cient supply from our own possessions, and the | conduces to the continuance of them? Happily, 
price being somewhat higher here than Cuba and | there is now a lull in this dreadful trade, and we 
Brazil could obtain on the continent, the sugars | have a dawn of hope. Supposing the slave-trade 
of those countries, of Cuba more especially, were | to be honestly put down, or in a course of being 
poured into the British market. Just in propor- | put down by ‘the authorities in Brazil, which we 
tion to the vacuum created in continental ports | presume is now the case, we have only Cuba left 
by the with@rawal from them of the sugar of| to contend with. Should Cuba come to her 
on for England, a demand arose for Brazilian | senses, and act as Brazil is doing, a much fairer 
gar to supply its place. Hence Cuba and Brazil | competition is open between our colonies and 
both profited by the changes made in our fiscal | them, which will depend mainly on improved 
policy; Cuba, by an immediate and direct mar- | modes of cultivation and improved implements 
ket with Great Britain, Brazil indire etly, by an} and machinery. So long as slavery prevails, or 
increased demand for her produce on the conti- | at least, so long as Africans, imported contrary 
nent. An increased demand is always followed | to the faith of treaties, remain as slaves in either 
by a higher price, and this higher price, the re-| of those countries, we shall have a right to re- 
duction of our import duties enabled foreign na- | monstrate and complain: our planters will have 
tions to obtain. A very small increase in the | a right to complain: but, so far as it regards the 
price of sugar in Europe, adds greatly to the pro- | mere economical question, we may remain pretty 
fit of the producer abroad ; and our lists of prices 'well satisfied. Ina simple race between slave- 
are watched by these parties with intense in- | labor and free-labor, the slave-trade being forbid- 
terest. The advance of a shilling the hundred- | den, we have no fear of the result: our colonies 
weight, or even of sixpence, is eagerly caught at; will yet prosper. 
whilst a reduction to that amount spreads a gloom | 
| 





A man has just what he uses, and no more; 
with a chest full of gold, he has a desire to eat 
a nett increase of one shilling per ao in the | but twice or thrice a day; with a thousand suits 
price must be a great boon: this gives an ad-| of apparel i in his wardrobe, he can use but one 
vance of 10 per cent. in the value of a whole crop ' at a time.—Hunter’s Biography. 


among the planters. It is evident that in a coun- 
try where sugar can be produc eed at 10s. per cwt., 
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THOMAS CRANMER. 


The fifth volume of D’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation, lately published, contains the 
following account of Thomas Cranmer, who act- 
ed so conspicuous a part in the Reformation in 
England. 

It is to be remembered that Henry VIII., who 
had married Catharine, the widow of his de- 
ceased brother, professed himself doubtful of the 
lawfulness of his marriage, and had been carry- 
ing on a tedious negotiation with the Pope for 
the purpose of having it annulled. 

“Cranmer was descended from an ancient 
family, which came into England, as is gener- 
ally believed, with the Conqueror. He was born 
at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, on the 2d of 
July, 1489, six years after Luther. His early 
education had been very much neglected ; his 
tutor, an ignorant and severe priest, had taught 
him little else than patiently to endure severe 
chastisement—a knowledge destined to be very 
useful to him in after-life. His father was an 
honest country gentleman, who cared for little 
besides hunting, racing, aud military sports. At 
this school, the son learned to ride, to handle 


the bow and the sword, to fish, and to hawk, and | 


he never entirely neglected these exercises, 
which he thought essential to his health. Thomas 
Cranmer was fond of walking, of the charms of 
nature, and of solitary meditations; and a hill, 
near his father’s mansion, used often to be shown 
where he was wont to sit, gazing on the fertile 
country at his feet, fixing his eyes on the distant 
spires, listening with melancholy pleasure to the 
chime of the bells, and indulging in sweet con- 
templations. About 1504, he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, where ‘barbarism still prevailed,’ says 
an historian. 
conciliated the affections of many, and in 1510, 
he was elected fellow of Jesus College. Possess- 
ing a tender heart, he became attached, at the 
age of twenty-three, to a young person of good 
birth, (says Fox,) or of inferior rank, as other 
writers assert. Cranmer was unwilling to imi- 
tate the disorderly lives of his fellow-students, 
and although marriage would necessarily close 
the career of honors, he married the young lady, 
resigned his fellowship, (in conformity with the 
regulations,}and took a modest lodging at the 
Dolphin. 


it has been said, his old asperity on the produc- 
tions of Erasmus, of Lefevre, of Etaples, and 


standing received new brilliancy. He then be- 
gan to teach in Buckingham (afterwards Magda- 
lene) College, and thus provided for his wants. 
His lessons excited the admiration of enlightened 
men, and the anger of obscure ones, who disdain- 


His plain, noble, and modest air | 


lodged) the hostler. ‘This name became him 
well,’ said Fuller, ‘ for in his lessons he roughly 
rubbed the backs of the friars, and famously cur. 
ried the hides of the lazy priests.’ His wife 
dying a year after his marriage, Cranmer was re- 
elected fellow of his old college, and the first 
writing of Luther’s having appeared, he said: ‘I 
must know on which side the truth lies. There 
is only one infallible source, the Scriptures ; in 
them I will seek for God’s truth.’ And for three 
years he constantly studied the holy books, with. 
out commentary, without human theology, and 
hence he gained the name of the Scripturist. At 
last his eyes were opened ; he saw the myste 
rious bond which unites ail biblical revelations, 
and understood the completeness of God’s design. 
Then, without forsaking the Scriptures, he stu- 
died all kinds of authors. He was a slow reader, 
but a close observer; he never opened a book 
without having a pen in his hand. He did not 
take up with any particular party or age; but 
| possessing a free and philgsophic mind, he 
weighed all opinions in the balance of his judg. 
ment, taking the Bible for his standard. Honors 
soon came upon him : he was made successively 
doctor of divinity, professor, university preacher, 
and examiner. . Fox and Gardiner having 
renewed acquaintance with their old friend at 
Waltham Abbey, they sat down to table, and 
both the almoner and the secretary asked the 
doctor what he thought of the divorce. It was 
the usual topic of conversation, and not long be 
fore, Cranmer had been named member of a 
commission appointed to give their opinion on 
this affair. ‘You are not in the right path,’ 
said Cranmer to his friends; ‘you should not 
cling to the decision of the church. There is a 
surer and a shorter way which alone can give 
peace to the king’s conscience.’ ‘ What is that?’ 
| they both asked. ‘The true question is this, 
replied Cranmer: * What says the word of God? 
|If God has declared a marriage of this nature 
| bad, the pope cannot make it good. Discontinue 
} . . > , 

| these interminable Roman negotiations. When 
_God has spoken man must obey.’ ‘ But how 
‘ Consult 





‘shall we know what God has said?’ 
the universities ; they will discern it more surely 
| than Rome.’ The day after this conver- 
sation, Fox and Gardiner arrived at Greenwich, 
and the king summoned them into his presence 
the same evening. ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ he said to 


| them, ‘ our holidays are over ; what shall we do 
He then began to study earnestly the | 


most remarkable writings of the times, polishing, | 


now? If we still have recourse to Rome, God 
knows when we shall see the end of this matter.’ 
‘It will not be necessary to take so long a jour- 


ney,’ said Fox; ‘we know a shorter and surer 
other great authors ; every day his crude under- | 


way.” ‘What isit? asked the king eagerly. 
J £ ger) 


|‘ Doctor Cranmer, whom we met yesterday at 
Waltham, thinks that the Bible should be the 


sole judge in your cause.’ Gardiner, vexed at 





his colleague’s frankness, desired to claim all the 
honor of this luminous idea for himself; but 


fully called him (because of the inn at which he ' Henry did not listen to him. ‘ Whereis Doctor 
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Cranmer?’ said he, much affected. ‘Send, and 
fetch him immediately. If this had only been 
suggested to me two years ago, what expense and 
trouble I should have been spared.’ Cranmer 
had gone into Nottinghamshire; a messenger 
followed and brought him back. ‘ Why have 
you entangled me in this affair?’ he said to Fox 
and Gardiner. ‘Pray make my excuses to the 
king.’ Gardiner, who wished for nothing better, 
promised to do all he could; but it was of no 
use. ‘I will have no excuses,’ said Henry. The 
wily courtier was obliged to make up his mind 
to introduce the ingenuous and upright man, to 
whom that station, which he himself had so co- 
veted, was one day to belong. Cranmer and 
Gardiner went down to Greenwich, both alike 
dissatisfied. Cranmer was then forty years of 
age, with pleasing features, and mild and win- 
ning eyes, in which the candor of soul seemed to 
be reflected. Sensible to the pains as well as to 
the pleasures of the heart, he was destined to be | 
more exposed than other men to anxieties and 
falls; a peaceful life in some remote parsonage 
would have been more to his taste than the court | 
of Henry VIII. Blessed with a generous mind, | 
unhappily he did not possess the firmness neces- 
sary in a public man; a little stone sufficed to! 
make him stumble. His excellent understand- | 
ing showed him the better way; but his great | 
timidity made him fear the more dangerous. He | 
was rather too fond of relying upon the power of | 
men, and made them unhappy concessions with | 
too great facility. If the king had questioned | 





him, he would never have dared advise so bolda 
course as that he had pointed out; the advice 
had slipped from him at table during the inti-| 


macy of familiar conversation. Yet he was sin- 
cere, and after doing everything to eseape from 
the consequences of his frankness, he was ready 
to maintain the opinion he had given. Henry, 
perceiving Cranmer’s timidity, graciously ap-| 
proached him. ‘ What is your name? said the | 
king, endeavoring to put him at his ease. ‘Did 
you not meet my secretary and my almoner at) 
Waltham? And then he added: ‘ Did you not 
speak to them of my great affair ?’—repeating the 
words ascribed to Cranmer. The latter could | 
not retreat: ‘Sir, it is true, I did say so.’ ‘I 
see,’ replied the king with animation, ‘that you 
have found the breach through which we must 
storm the fortress. Now, sir doctor, I beg you, 
and as you are my subject [ command you, to 
lay aside every other occupation, and to bring 
my cause to a conclusion in conformity with the 
ideas you have put forth. All that I desire to 
know is, whether my marriage is contrary to the 
laws of God or not. Employ all your skill in| 
investigating the subject, and thus bring comfort 
to my conscience as well as to the queen’s.’ 
Cranmer was confounded; he recoiled from the 
idea of deciding an affair on which depended, it 
might be, the destinies of the nation, and sighed 
after the lonely fields of Aslacton. But grasped 
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by the vigorous hand of Henry, he was compelled 
to advance.”—London Atheneum. 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 

Levi Hitchcock, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has just received a letter from his brother, Wal- 
ter Hitchcock, who is in California, giving an in- 
teresting description of a visit to the big trees. 
He also received ftom him a piece of wood from 
the big tree which has been cut down. We 
make the following extract from the letter. 

You have doubtless heard of the “ big trees” 
of California, but I have seen them, and must 
give you a brief description of them. We had 
been calculating, for some time, to go and see 
them : so, last Wednesday morning we took our 
seats in our saddles, just as the sun peeped over 
the hills, and away we bounded on a journey of 
twenty-five miles over the hills and valleys. You 
have no idea of the awful grandeur of the tower- 
ing hills of barren rocks which form the banks 
of the little mad Stanislaus, which we were 
obliged to cross. We had to dismount and pro- 
ceed very cautiously, in Indian file, down more 
than a mile, in a path two feet wide, winding 
round the side of a mountain, and wo betide the 
man or beast that stepped below the path; they 
would meet the river too soon. We crossed it 
in a ferry boat, and had to pay four bits each ; 
and as there were five of us, the ferryman took 
$2.50 for about five minutes’ work. The river 
over, our next business was to climb the mate of 
the hill we had just descended. We got to Mur- 
phy’s Diggings about 11 o'clock, a distance of 
about eight miles. From Murphy’s there is a 
good road, and we arrived at the Mammoth Tree 
Hotel a little before sunset. 

The “big trees” (for there are 131 of them 
over ten feet in diameter, standing on the limits 
of a few acres) stand in Mammoth Tree Valley, 
about thirty miles north of Sonora, in Calaveras 
county. The mammoth tree which has been 
felled, was bored down with long augurs, and 
took four men 22 days to get itdown. The 
stump stands about six feet above the level of 
the ground, and its top has been made level and 
smooth, which required 16 days’ work. I 
measured it from the inside of the bark across, 
and it measured 25 feet, and it is perfectly sound 
clear to the heart. The bark, to the height of 
52 feet, has been taken from the trunk in sec- 
tions, and sent to the fair at New York. If the 
top half of the tree were taken off, so as to make 
a level surface, a stage coach with four horses 
might be driven on it, from the but towards the 
tip, a distance of 166 feet, it being at this length 
ten feet in diameter. At this point, it was bro- 
ken off in falling, and the top was broken into 
fragments so fine I could not measure them; but 
its height had been taken before it was felled, 
and set down at 800 feet. It is called arbor vite, 
but it is not fully decided to what variety it be- 
longs. It is a little curious that no other trees 
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of the same kind can be found hes Gan seven 
feet in diameter, and this tree is estimated by a 
scientific gentleman from San Francisco to be 
3,100 years old. 

There are many others still standing, of the 
same kind, which are monsters; some even 
larger than this, but not sound. One, called 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has a more commodious room 
in it than many miners’ cabins. There are some 
large ones blown down, and one I must not fail 
to describe. It was evidently decayed before it 
fell, and in its fall broke off sixty feet from the 
roots. This part is hollow, and I cannot give 
you a better idea of its size than by telling you 
that I rode my horse through it from end to end. 
At the end where it is broken off the shell is 
very thin, and as I sat on the horse I could not 
reach my hand to the inner surface over my 
head ; but half way through the shell was as 
much as three feet thick over my head ais more 
than that under the horse’s feet, and here it was 
necessary to lean forward. But this is not the 
largest. There is another one blown down, which 
measures 110 feet in circumference, and 410 
feet in length. This, too, is hollow, and if the 
hollow were enlarged a little, it would make a 
very good rope walk. 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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In continuing the suggestions of our correspond- 
ent, relative tothe cultivation in Africa of those 
productions which are usually brought into the 
market through the instrumentality of servile la- 
bor, it may be proper to remark that neither the 
writer of the “ nor the Editor of the 
Review designs to give any countenance to the 
scheme of compulsory emigration, or to the wild 
and visionary project of transporting the whole 
colored race, now in the United States, to what is 
sometimes termed their fatherland. 
the colored man to remain, as long as interest or 
meclination dictates, in the land which gave him 
birth, is no more liable to question or doubt, than 
that of any other class of our diversified popula- 
tion. Though the colored race in the United States 
are in actual possession of much less than their re- 
lative portion of the wealth of the country, there 
can be no rational doubt of their having performed 
their full share of the labor, though probably not 
of the skill, which has brought it into existence. 


suggestions ” 


The establishment, however, of colonies on the 
African coast, constituted of persons fitted by na- 
ture to flourish in a tropical climate, and prepared 
by education to carry the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity to that benighted continent, is a 
very different affair from the project which the 


declarations of many prominent advocates of co- 


The right of 
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lonization have given reason to attribute to them 
that of clearing off the free colored race, in order 
to render the possession of their slaves more se- 
cure. Such emigrants as some of those mentioned 
in this week’s paper may reasonably be expected 
to exercise a salutary influence, wherever they 
may be located on the African shore. If the emi- 
grants could contain a good sprinkling of such 
characters, we might confidently hope to see, in 
a few years, well constituted republics spreading 
along the coast, stretching into the interior, and 
proving, 
the negro race, to establish and support free go- 


by ocular demonstration, the capacity of 


vernments. When William Penn was about lo- 
cating on the banks of the Delaware, a colony 
with a government which he intended as a model 
for ages to come, he remarked in a letter to one 
of his friends, while still in Europe, 
be room there, though not here for such an holy 
experiment ;” and it may be said that there is 
room in Africa, though not in the United States, 
to try the experiment of entrusting the colored 
The ex 


> and has 


‘there may 


race with the government of themselves. 
periment has indeed been tried there 
succeeded. A few more, if equally successful, 
might perhaps lead some to imagine that their ad- 
mission here to a share in the enactment and ad- 
ministration of the laws to which they are ex- 
pected to yield obedience, would not be such an 


absurdity as it has been supposed. 


The notice respecting the Emlen Fund, which 
appears in the Review this week, was received 
from a personal friend who has long taken an ac- 
tive interest in the improvement of the classes of 
our population for whose benefit the bequest of 
our friend Samuel Emlen was intended. Among 
the readers of the Review there are, doubtless, 
many who agree with the Editor in the belief, 
that the people of the United States have incurred 
a debt to the native tribes as well as to the des- 
cendants of the African race, which will not soon, 
if ever, be discharged. To these, it is presumed, 
this account will be interesting. 


In the Prospectus introductory to the first volume 
of Friends’ Review, it was announced as the plan 
of the Editor, to steer clear of questions of a mere- 
ly political nature, yet to bring into view such le- 
gislative enactments or judicial decisions of the 
General or State Governments, as may affeet the 
great interests of the community, more especially 
when they have an obvious connection with reli- 
gion ormorals. Tothis plan the Editor has strictly 
adhered ; and within it appears properly included 
some notice of the report recently submitted by 
Senator Douglas, for the establishment of a terri- 
torial government for Nebraska. 
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Nearly thirty-four years have passed away since 
the bill forthe admission of Missouri was enacted. 
Many of those still in the active period of life may 
vividly remember the contest which arose upon 
the admission of that State into the Union, with 
To procure the ad- 
mission, a proposal was made and accepted, that 
in all that portion of the territory acquired from 
France, lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. of north la- 
titude, the State of Missouri excepted, slavery or 


its slaveholding constitution. 


involuntary servitude, except in the punishment 
of crimes, should be forever prohibited. This pro- 
vision constituted a part of the law which gave to 
Missouri a place in the Union. 
was taken to provide for the reclamation of fugi- 


tives from labor, who might seek an asylum in the | 
; ee cast] 
territory thus exempted forever from the intrusion | 


of slavery. This was granting to the advocates of 
slavery all they could ask at the time. 
came in as a slaveholding State. The promise that 


rest of the country ceded by France, under the 


name of Louisiana, was of little practical import- 


ance, as long as it remained an uninhabited wil- 
derness. The opponents of slavery, however, had 


the consolation to believe that all the territory | 


north of the designated parallel, whenever it came 
to be settled, would be occupied by freemen, and 
that any straggling immigrants, who might locate 
themselves within it, would be prevented from 
attempting to introduce slaves there, not only by 
the want of any law to authorize their possession, 
but by a positive enactment excluding the condi- 
tion. 

The provision for the exclusion of slavery can 


now be no more revoked without a breach of faith, | 


than the admission of Missouri. But the bill which 
Senator Douglas has reported provides, in ad- 
vance, for setting aside, when Nebraska may 
claim admission asa State, that part of the Mis- 
souri compromise which secured to that State a 
place in the Union. This express provision is 
couched in the following terms: 

“And when admitted as a State or States, the 
said territory, or any portion of the same, shall be 
received into the Union, with or without slavery, as | 
their constitutions may prescribe at the time of their | 
admission.”’ 

The practical result of such a clause, though os- 
tensibly inoperative while Nebraska remains un- 
der a territorial government, is evidently designed 


to prepare the way for the introduction of slavery | 


before it asks for admission as a State. For if that 
part of the compromise, which corresponds with | 
the celebrated ordinance of 1787, should be faith- 

fully maintained during its territorial existence, | 
the country must be filled with freemen; and | 
there would be very little danger of such a com. | 


Care, however, 


Missouri | 
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munity forming a slaveholding constitution. The 
provision that Nebraska shall, at some future day, 
be admitted into the Union, either with or without 
slavery, as the people may choose, would virtu- 
ally repeal immediately that part of the act of 1820 
which provides that slavery shall be excluded 
from that territory forever, for it implies, and can 
mean nothing else, that slavery may at some time 
be tolerated there, the act of 1820 to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Other parts of the bill, when taken in connec- 
tion with the clause already cited, clearly show a 
design, which the advocates of slavery will not be 
slow to carry into effect, to open the territory at 
once to a slaveholding and a servile population. 
Witness the following provisions: 

“« And be it further enacted, That the legislative 
power of the territory shall extend to all rightful 


subjects of legislation ‘ consistent with the Con- 
stitution and the provisions of this act of the Uni- 


. | ted States.’ 
slavery should be forever excluded from all the | 


“ First, That all questions pertaining to slavery 
in the territories, and in the new States to be form- 
ed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, through their appropriate 
representative. Second, That ‘all cases involving 
title to slaves’ and ‘questions of personal free- 
dom,’ are referred to the adjudication of the local 
tribunals, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

It certainly requires no argument to prove that 
these provisions would be inapplicable to a terri- 
tory in which the act of 1820 was regarded as the 
paramount law; and as every enactment virtually 
repeals every previous one which is inconsistent 
with it, it appears impossible to regard the bill in 
question as anything less than an attempt to set 
aside the compromise of 1820, and open, to the 
intrusion of slavery, all the territory from which 
it was clearly understood to be forever excluded. 
For we must observe that every part of Nebraska 
lies on the north of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude. 

It isto be hoped that the people of the free 
States, at least, will be awakened to this glaring 
encroachment of the slaveholding power, and 
that their voices may be raised in tones too strong 
and decided to be disregarded. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Spiceland, 
Henry Co., Ind., on the 30th of 11th month last, 
Natuan Dicks to Nancy C. ALLEN. 


, At the same place, on the 28th of 12th 
month, Exrpuatet Hiatt to SusanNAH SHERIDAN. 


Drep,—On the 24th of Twelfth month, at the 
residence of his mother, Bensamin, son of Joshua 
and Rachel Anderson, a member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford county, N. C., in the 
26th year of his age. His lungs being deeply 
affected near twelve months, often caused much 
bodily suffering, during which time he patiently 
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waited his final release ; while his strength gradu- 
ally wasted away his understanding remained un- 
impaired to the last. 

Diep,—On the same day, at her residence, DrBo- 
RAH, widow of George Hayworth, of the same 
place, about 70 years of age. While her strength 
would permit, she was a regular attendant of 
meetings and a useful member of society. 


At Nantucket, on the 30th ult., Saran 
Barnarp, wife of Cromwell Barnard, aged 77 
years; a member of Nantucket Monthly Meeting. 

{uch devoted to the cause of her religious pro- 
fession, she performed the responsible duties of 
the several positions which she was called on to 
fill in the church, as well as all the relations of life, 
with remarkable dignity and Christian fidelity. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE EMLEN INSTITUTION. 


Samuel Emlen, the founder of this institution, 
was a much esteemed member of the religious 
Society of Friends, and died in the city of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, in the year 1837, in the 
70th year of his age. 

By his will he bequeathed to twelve Trustees, 
most of them citizens of Philadelphia, and half 
of whom were members of the same religious so- 
ciety, the sum of $20,000, to be applied to the 
pe e of founding, in one of the non-slave- 

olding States of this Union, or in Canada, an 
Institution for the education, maintenance, and 
instruction in school learning, and in agriculture 
and mechanic trades, free male orphan children 
of African or Indian descent, or such male chil- 
dren of these races, whose parents, if living, may 
be willing to surrender them to the Institution, — 
as near as may be in the manner of the manual 
labor school of Emanuel de Fellenburgh, of Hoff- 
wyl, in Switzerland. A provision was attached 
for the setting up of the school, within ten years 
after the decease of the testator. The time al- 
lotted for the purpose had nearly expired, and no 
prospect in view for any active operations, when 
a Friend voluntarily offered to visit a remote set- 
tlement of colored people in the north-western 
part of Ohio, for the purpose of satisfying the 
Trustees as to the propriety of turning their at- 
tention in that direction, and also with a view of 
making himself acquainted with its actual condi- 
tion. On his return, he presented the following 
information :— 


Extract from a Letter 6f Thomas Wistar, Jr., 
dated 1st mo. 18th, 1842, to the Secretary of 
the Committee of the Emlen Institution. 

“I arrived at Richmond, Indiana, on my way to 
the colored settlement in Mercer county, Ohio, on 
the 18th of 12th month; and after a few days’ 
detention, set out, with two Friénds of Richmond, 
who kindly accompanied me, toward the settle- 
ment in question, which was situated some sixty 
miles to the north; most of the way being through 
a thinly-settled district. ‘ 
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A cordial welcome awaited our arrival. We 
found the family of Augustus Wattles composed [ 
of himself and wife, their two children, Sarah § 
Galbreath, the teacher of the girls’ school, two J 
colored boyr and one colored girl, and occupying J 
two log cabins. We remained as their guests 
for several days, and partook of the usual fare. 

Early application being made as to the object 
of forming the settlement, I was told that in 
1835, whilst A. Wattles and wife were engaged 
in teaching a colored school in Cincinnati, they 
were induced to believe that benefits would re- 
sult if the people of color could obtain a separate 
location. 

This persuasion led A. Wattles to perform se- 
veral journeys of observation and inquiry, which 
finally resulted in purchasing 192 acres of land, 
whereon he now resides. In the mean time, his 
views being made known to and approved of by 
a number of colored people, they authorized him 
to make purchases of land on their account, which 
was effected at $1 25 per acre. 

In 1836, the settlement consisted of Jonathan 
Low (father of Susan Wattles) and family, of A. 
Wattles and wife, together with three colored 
men and their families. 

At this period, the school for the instruction 
of the colored children was opened by Susan 
Wattles, who boarded with her father, at an ex- 
pense of $52 per year. Seven was the number 
of children in attendance who were taught gratis, 
and lived with their parents. The surrounding 
country at this date was an almost unbroken 
wilderness, difficult of approach and but little 
known. 

The nearest point for obtaining supplies was 
Pequa, a village to the south-east, and distant 
thirty miles. 

In 1837, the immigration increased the num- 
ber of scholars to twelve, who paid $1 50 for 
their tuition, and those who boarded with J. 
Low, a separate charge for their maintenance. 

During the winter of 1838, six additional fami- 
lies arrived, which augmented the number of 
scholars to thirty. Four of this number boarded 
in the family, and paid for their maintenance by 
working for A. Wattles, who at this time became 
the housekeeper. The amount received for tui- 
tion this season, was $15. 

Thirty-eight pupils attended in 1839, who 
paid $14 75 for their tuition, and four additional 
families settled sufficiently near to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the school, and five chil- 
dren boarded in the family. 

The school was attended in 1840 by forty-two 
children, three of whom boarded in the family, 
and three additional families were so situated as 
to derive benefit from the school. ' 

At the close of the past year, about fifty chil- 
dren were in attendance, twenty-five boys and the 
same number of girls and young women; the 
former under the care of Isaac Perkins Low, son 
of Jonathan Low, and the latter in charge ol 
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Sarah Galbreath. The number of boarders in 
the family, five. 

The settlement of which we have been speak- 
ing, extends in length from east to west about 
nine miles, and from one to three in width; pre- 
senting a level surface, well covered with timber ; 
and although the land is not of the first quality, 
yet when cleared, drained, and well farmed, will 
be no doubt productive. A town (Carthagena) 
has been laid out, and some lots sold; two houses 
for religious purposes are being erected; three 
frame and three log houses are nearly finished, 
together with one smith’s shop, one carpenter's, 
and one hatter’s. A steam engine of 25-horse 
power has been purchased by two of the settlers, 
at an expense of $800, which is expected to go 
into operation the ensuing spring, for the grind- 
ing of grain and sawinglumber. The settlement 
is yet in its infancy, and although many of the 
comforts of life are wanting, yet it is pleasant to 
believe that the elements are there out of which 
may be formed a moral, industrious and respecta- 
ble community. 


There are at present at the settlement about 
sixty families, and one hundred and forty-six 
children. The agricultural population are set- 
tled on farms varying from 40 to 300 acres, em- 
bracing in the aggregate 3254 acres, of which 
about 600 are partially cleared. 

There is a considerable body of land in the 
vicinity owned by non-residents, who either hold 
it for sale, or for their own accommodation at 
some future time. A further increase of numbers 
is anticipated the approaching season, for whose 
convenience some provision is making, as I was 
informed. 

Most of the farmers have some stock, either 
horses, oxen or cows, whose condition, owing to | 
the exposure they are subject to, is not credita- | 
ble nor profitable. Hogs are common, and some 
of the forward settlers have meat to dispose of; | 
one individual sold this season 1132 lbs. of pork, 
for $2 25 per ewt. The pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of A. Wattles is such that, unless speedily 
relieved, he will be compelled to dispose of his 
farm ; in the event of which the school will be 
closed. This will inevitably occasion an immense 
moral loss to these poor people, sufficiently great 
to retard their progress, if not to check their ad- | 
vancement, and render void the undertaking, as 
there is no other individnal in the neighborhood 
either disposed or qualified to take his place.” 








On the presentation of this report, the Trus- 
tees, with unanimity, resolved to endeavor to es- 
tablish the contemplated school at the colored | 
settlement in Mercer county. Accordingly, a | 
committee was appointed by the board, to visit 
the place in question, to purchase two hundred | 
acres of land, to make such arrangements as they | 
may find in their power and deem expedient for | 
carrying out the beneficent intention of the tes- 
tator, by opening a school on the tract thus pur- | 
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chased, and by appointing and employing suita- 
ble agents to carry on the same. 

The Trustees soon discovered that, however 
easy and agreeable it was to pass a resolution in 
a commodious office in Philadelphia, authorizing 
the erection of a brick building in the wilderness 
of Ohio, “ of 40 ft. front by 30 ft. in depth, two 
stories high, with garrets; a kitchen attached so 


| as to form an L, 25 ft. long and 17 ft. wide, two 


stories high, with a double piazza;” yet the ex- 
ecution of it was altogether a different matter. 
The Editor of the Review is sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the character of our frontier set- 
tlements, to admit the propriety of this remark. 
Nevertheless, with the assistance of the colored 
settlers, together with the supervision of some 
practical men of Ohio, the resolution aforesaid 
has not only been carried into effect, but a com- 
modious barn has likewise been erected, and this, 
too, in a country that furnished neither lime nor 


| stone, which had to be transported a great dis- 
| tance, both by land and water, and over roads 
| not often exceeded in badness. 


Notwithstanding the large outlay incident to 
such an undertaking, the original bequest has not 
only been untouched, but the means in the hands 
of the trustees are now more ample than hereto- 
fore! If in providing the necessary buildings 
for the accommodation of the school, many em- 
barrassments had to be met and disposed of, the 


| organization of the school itself was accompanied 


with many difficulties. In the first place, as the 
settlers had very generally been in a state of sla- 
very, they revolted almost to a man at the pro- 
position of binding their children under any cir- 
cumstances. To obviate this it was agreed to ad- 
mit some of the neighboring children as day 
scholars, they paying a small sum for their tui- 
tion, but orphan and indented boys were always 
to have a preference. Again, when it is remem- 


| bered that the Institution is located in the midst 


of a large community consisting exclusively of 
colored people, the difficulty of obtaining the 


| needful supervision will readily be perceived. 


But this obstacle has thus far been met, and 
several worthy individuals have from time to 
time been willing to make the sacrifices demanded, 


/and to assume the arduous duties pertaining to 


the management of the Institution. As the in- 
denting of apprentices under existing circum- 


|stances involved great responsibility, it was 


deemed expedient, for the present, to restrict the 
number of boys to twelve, and to receive such day 
scholars from the vicinity as the Superintendent 
might approve of—and truly pleasant it is to add 
that up to this time no elopement has occurred, 
and scarcely has a dismission been recorded. 
The concern has thus far been conducted by 
a Superintendent and Matron, but experience 
has shown the necessity of having a female as- 
sistant in the school, wherein are taught the 
usual branches of a plain English education. 
Connected with the Institution is a carpenter 
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and joiner’s shop, well supplied with valuable 
tools, which it is hoped may prove very useful, 
but as the boys now in the house are mostly 
young, the heavy work on the farm has yet to be 
paid for. To such as may be disposed to object 
to the smallness of the number partaking of the 
benefits of this charity, it may be replied that 
the Board feel “the great disadvantage of being 
separated some 600 miles from their charge, that 
the enterprise presented many serious apprehen- 
sions for its ultimate success, that a failure would 
occasion no little perplexity as to the disposition 
of a large number of indented apprentices, and 
that full time should be allowed to test the prac- 
ticability of the undertaking. Let the result be 
as it may, it is a gratifying reflection to believe 
that the colored settlement in its infancy derived 
substantial pecuniary benefit from the Institution, 
as a large amount of the labor of its erection was 
performed by our neighbors who received cash 
for their service, a scarce article in new settle- 
ments generally but there in particular. To 
conclude a communication already too much ex- 
tended, it may be satisfactory toadd, that if for any 
cause, it may be necessary to close the school in 
Mercer county, a considerable advance can be 
obtained for the farm by which the means of the 
Trustees will be more ample for effecting else- 
where the benevolent intention of Samuel 


Emlen. 7. 


For Friends’ Review. 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 

We find in the reported speech of Preston, of 
Kentucky, in reply to Gerrit Smith, the follow- 
ing singular statements : 

“Tt isa historical fact, and worthy of note, that 
the first abolitionist.was the first person who in- 
troduced African slavery on the shores of Ame- 
rica. Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, after Cortes 
conquered Mexico, felt the deepest compassion 
for the Indians who were allotted as slaves to his 
Spanish adventurers. He petitioned the King 
of Spain, that these Indian slaves should be en- 
franchised, and that the more robust and hardy 
negroes of the African coast should be imported. 
His prayer was granted, and it is to him the 
thraldom of the African in America is to be at- 
tributed. The misfortunes of Mexico at this 
hour are, in my opinion, attributed in a great 
measure to the indiscreet philanthropy of Las 
Casas. The barriers which separated the races 
were cast down. The Castilian blood no longer 
ran pure and unpolluted in the veins of the 
people. The great preponderating Mestizo, or 
mixed race, was engendered ; and he who will 
walk through the streets of Mexico will see all 
the horrid results of a debased and amalgamated 
race, as he sees the Mexican of pure Spanish 
descent, spurn from him with his foot, as he 
would some beast, the loathsome Mestizo that 
obstructs the way.” 
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A reader unacquainted with the case, would 
necessarily infer from this statement, that th® J 
labors of Las Casas were directed to the libera 
tion of the Indian slaves in Mexico, whom Cor- 
tes and his companions reduced to servitude, 
either simultaneously with, or subsequent to the 
conquest of the country ; that in consequence of 
his recommendation, those slaves were enfran- 
chised, and mingling with the pure Castilian 
blood formed an inferior race ; and that as a sub- 
stitute for the slaves there emancipated, the ne- 
groes of Africa were introduced, not into Mexico 
only, but into the other parts of the western 
world; and that a trade in African slaves, till 
then unknown, was in this way established. 

Now, we are clearly informed by a writer,* 
who was no abolitionist, that the trade in negro 
slaves from the western coast of Africa, was 
commenced ,by Anthony Gonsales, a Portuguese 
captain, in 1442, which was at least thirty years 
before Las Casas was born. These slaves, we are 
told, were carried to Lisbon, and it is probable 
the trade was, for a number of years, confined to 
Southern Europe. A few years after the disco- 
very of the West Indies, some negro slaves were 
imported into Hispaniola ; but the traffic was pro- 
hibited by Ovando, who went there as governor 
in 1502. The traffic was afterwards permitted 
by Ferdinand the King, during the later years 
of his life. But Ferdinand died in the begin- 
ning of 1516, leaving Cardinal Ximenes regent of 
the kingdom, till the arrival of Charles, the heir 
to the crown, he being then in the Low countries. 
Ximenes, during his administration, prohibited 
the importation of negro slaves into Hispaniola. 
This prohibition is attributed, by one, at least, of 
his biographers, to a shrewd and farseeing pi lliey. 

Las Casas had prior to this rendered himself 
conspicuous, by his labors in behalf of the Indians, 
not in Mexico, but in Hispaniola. The expedi- 
tion of Cortes did not leave Cuba until the au- 
tumn of 1518, and the surrender of the capital 
took place in 1521, at least four years after the 
event which has connected the name of Las 
Casas with the African slave trade. 

Ferdinand, as already mentioned, died in the 
early part of 1516, and Charles, before the end 
of that year, and while yet in the Low coun- 
tries, granted, to some Flemish favorites, a pa- 
tent authorizing them to import four thousand 
slaves annually into the colonies. This was, no 
doubt, the act designated by the member from 
Kentucky, granting the prayer of Las Casas, to 
liberate the slaves in Mexico, and introduce ne- 
groes in their stead. But the plan of Las Casas, 
whatever it was, it appears, was offered to the 
ministers of Charles in the following year, and 
after his arrival in Spain. Las Casas, we must 


|remember, had been remonstrating against the 


oppression of the natives in Hispaniola, under 
which they were rapidly wasting away, both with 


* Edwards’ Hist. of British W. Indies. 
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Ferdinand near the close of his reign, and with 
Ximenes during his regency, but without obtain- 
ing the desired redress. Of his efforts with the 
youthful monarch and his ministers, the follow- 
ing account is given by Herrera; and from this 
Robertson and other historians have deduced 
their conclusion that the African slave trade, and 
the slavery of the negroes in the western world, 
are chargeable to the benevolent Bishop of Chi- 
apa. 

“The licentiate Bartholomy Las Casas, per- 
ceiving that his plans experienced on all sides 
great diffic sulties, and that the expectations which 
he had formed from his connection with the 
High Chancellor, and the favorable opinion the 
latter had formed of him, had not produced any 
effect, projected other expedients, such as to pro- 
cure for the Castilians settled in the Indies, a 
cargo of negroes, to relieve the Indians in the 
culture of the earth and the labor of the mines ; 
also to obtain a great number of working men 


from Europe, who should pass over into those 


regions, with certain privileges, and on certain 
conditions, which he detailed.” 

Whether this cargo of negroes was to be pro- 
cured from the African coast, or to be made up 
from the slaves then in Spain and Portugal, does 
not clearly appear from the words of Herrera, 
supposing the project to be correctly reported by 
him. As it appears from the historian already 
cited, that a considerable trade in slaves, from the 
coast of Africa, had been established no less than 
seventy years before this project of Las Casas 
was offered, we may, without violence to the 
text, suppose the design to have been to furnish 
this cargo from the black slaves then in Spain. 
We do not find that the Flemish grantees used 
their patent for the importation of slaves them- 
selves, but assigned it to some Genoese merchants 
who are said to have reduced the traffic to a re- 
gular system. This proceeding, we observe, was 
totally unconnected with the project of Las Casas, 
and was probably unknown to him. The plan, 
of which the introduction of negro slaves was 
only a part, was suffered to languish ; and it is 
questionable whether a single slave was carried 
from Africa to the West Indies in consequence 
of his suggestion. Yet he lived to express his 
poignant regret and humiliation on account of 
the encouragement which he thus temporarily 
gave to a system which he saw to be equally un- 
just, whether the Indians or the Africans were 
the victims.* 

This brief view of the case may serve to show 
how regardless of historical accuracy our Ken- 
tucky orator proves himself to be, when laboring 
to identify the name and character of an aboli- 
tionist with a traffie which the civilized world 
has agreed to condemn. 

The memory of Ex-governor Cobb, of Georgia, 





* The labors of Las Casas, and his pious efforts for 


the j improvement of the Indian race are given more in 
etail in the first volume of Friends’ Review. 
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would seem to have been almost equally defec- 


tive, when he stated, in his message to the Le- 
gislature, that the discharge by Judge Paine, of 
New York, of the Lemmon slaves, was such a 
breach of the comity of nations as had been 
hitherto unknown among civilized communities ; 
when it is well understood that the slaves of the 
Creole who rose and conveyed the vessel and 
crew into an English port, were neither given up 
nor paid for by the British government ; and that 
thousands of fugitive slaves, who would be given 
up if found in one of our States, New York not 
excepted, have taken refuge in Canada, where 
no one expects to reclaim them. E. L. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


Al few suggestions on the importance of the Cul- 
tivation of Cotton in Africa, in reference io 
the abolition of Slavery ia America. 

(Continued from page 278 ) 

Cotton, however, is not the only article of 
general consumption produced by slave labor, 
that can be more cheaply cultivated in Africa 
by free men. Coffee and rice grow there luxu- 
riantly, and have already been raised to a con- 
siderable extent and with comparatively little 
labor; both being indigenous to that continent, 
and the Liberia Coffee is considered one of the 
best varieties inthe English market; where it 
commands a high price, and for that reason but 
little is imported into the United States. 

This plan for eradicating one of the greatest 
evils that afflicts so large a portion of the human 
race, and our own country in particular, may 
seem so plain when viewed in the light of its 
commercial importance alone, and yet so simple 
in the means proposed for carrying it into effect, 
that many will be inclined to ask why it has not 
been tried before if so efficacious as here repre- 
sented for the accomplishment of its object. 
This would be a natural question, and the answer 
is this. The agents who would be best adapted 
to the work in most respects, have not been pro- 
perly educated for it; the influences surrounding 
them in this country have all been of a depressing 
nature, calculated to discourage any noble aspi- 
rations, that would lead them to promote the 

welfare of their race, and to achieve for it a 
| higher position in the estimation of the world 
than it has yet attained ; and from this want of 

a knowledge of their own capabilities, they have 

been too long contented with the most servile oe- 

| cupations. In addition, however, to the want of 
information, among the mass of our colored popu- 
lation, in regard to the measures best calculated 
to advance ‘their welfare, and to which must be 
attributed much of the lack of energy and enter- 
prise among them, a large majority, including 
some of the most intelligent and best educated 
portion, have imbibed very strong prejudices 
against the scheme of African Colonization as 
| co conducted by the American Colonization Society, 
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from the fact that many slaveholders, as well as , 
non-slaveholders, are interested in, and patronize | 
the enterprise. The great mortality that occurred | 
in some of the earlier expeditions that formed 
the settlement of the present Republic of Liberia 
has given rise to very incorrect views as to the | 
salubrity of the climate, and has led the colored 

man to overlook the great advantages that must 

result to himself, to his posterity, and to the 

entire race, from a vigorous and judicious prose- 

cution of the scheme in the manner here indi- 

cated. It is, however, not desirable that a very 

large proportion of our colored population should 

at once emigrate to Africa, much less a general 

exodus ; but if only fifty thousand of the intelli- 

gent and educated should be induced to settle 

there within the next ten years, what might 

they not accomplish? This would be but one 

tenth of the free colored population of the United 

States, and only equal to about one per cent per 

annum. Yet this number distributed in some 

eight or ten different settlements along the coast 

would form the nucleus of probably as many in- 

dependent States hereafter to form a confederacy 

similar to our own; and as they would naturally 

adopt republican principles, might in less than 

half a century show a more important destiny for 

this race, in the civilization and christianization 

of Africa, and perform a more important part in 

the great work of the world’s redemption, than 

many of their best friends have ever anticipated. 

If it should be objected that this calculation is 

not entirely within the bounds of inoderation, 

that the effects hoped for are too great for the 

means employed, we have only to look at our 

own country to see the vast results of coloniza- 

tion, from small beginnings; or to realize what 

has been accomplished within the last few years, 

in California and Australia, and then ask our- 

selves if the colored man has not greater induce- 

ments, at this time, to emigrate to Africa, than 

our forefathers had, in their day, to emigrate to 

America? And is the prospect of gain that 

yearly takes so many thousands to the gold fields 

of California or Australia, to be compared with 

the great advantages accruing to the enterpri- 

sing emigrant to Western Africa ? 

If any one doubts the capability of colored 
men to overcome difficulties in establishing for 
themselves an independent government, and in 
spreading the blessings of civilization and chris- 
tianity among a savage people, he has only to 
cast his eyes on Liberia, to see what has already 
been achieved, by a few thousands of the same 
class, a large majority of whom were emancipated 
slaves, without any previous education or tlie 
least experience in the great work they have so 
successfully accomplished. Liberia has fully 
established the capacity of the African race for 
self government, and the highest degree of civi- 
lization, and she stands at this moment as the | 
most successful example of colonization to be | 
found in the annals of history. 
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There we see an independent government 
formed on strictly republican principles, modelled 
after our own in all respects, slavery excepted, 


| established and creditably conducted by less than 


ten thousand of the African race, most of them 
from a state of bondage in America, and of whom 
not one hundred ever had an education in this 
country such as is to be obtained in our best 
schools. They were aided indeed in the first 
instance by the labors of a few of the self deny- 
ing and devoted friends of this oppressed people, 
among whom the names of Ashmun and Bu- 
chanan should be held in grateful remembrance by 
every true hearted and intelligent black man in 
Africa or America. 

Liberia is now enjoying a high degree of pros- 
perity, and occupies an honored and most re- 
spectable position among the civilized govern- 
ments of the world, her sovereignty and inde- 
pendence having been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Belgium and Brazil, 
with all of whom she interchanges national civi- 
lities, and a mutually lucrative trade; her flag 
and her revenue laws are now respected by the 
vessels of all nations, and her citizens meet on 
equal terms, those from Europe or America who 
visit her ports, in the pursuit of commerce, or in 
the employment of their respective countries. On 
the two occasions when her chief magistrate 
visited Europe, he was received with distinguished 
consideration by the nobility and crowned heads, 
and by the virtuous of other classes of the two 
most powerful and most refined nations of the 
Eastern continent. Liberia, however, still needs 
the sympathy and aid of her friends in extending 
the benefits of education among her growing 
population, as both the government and people 
are far from a state of affluence. Yet they have 
overcome most of the difficulties incident to the 
settlement of a new country, and especially that 
great obstacle, the slave trade, with which they 
had to contend for many years, and which re- 
sisted them with all its power, constantly inci- 
ting the natives to oppose their friendly and 
peaceful advances. The slave trade is now en- 
tirely destroyed, not only within their own bor- 
ders, but it is prohibited in a// their treaties with 
the native kings,who have sought their friend- 
ship. The Liberians have otherwise exerted a 
healthful influence in the suppression of wars 
between the different tribes with whom they have 
had intercourse. The cultivation of coffee has 
been prosecuted to a considerable extent, in Li- 
beria, and within the the last year or two some 
attention has been given to the culture of cotton. 

With these facts before us, showing what has 
already been accomplished by a handful of com- 
paratively uneducated mete i what may we not 
expect from a much greater number properly 
educated for the work? May we not safely cal- 
culate on benefits as important to the world from 
the colonization of Africa by intelligent and well 


| educated black men, as have been achicved by our 
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own race in the colonization of America? 
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And ; soon as we can take them, and is willing to pay 


if so, should not all the opponents of slavery, and oo half the expenses of transportation and sup- 


all the sincere friends of the colored race, unite 
their efforts to promote so important an enter- 
rise? In urging, however, the great value of 
this department of anti-slavery labor, it is by no 
means our intention to undervalue other efforts 
in the same cause, especially the moral influence 
that may be brought to bear upon the great sys- 
tem of oppression and wrong by the judicious and 
well directed efforts of able writers, who forget 
not the law of love, and Christian obligation while 
exposing the enormities to which the system of 
slavery is liable. The works of John G. Whit- 
tier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and others of the 
same class, will be fully appreciated by those who 
desire some practicable plan in which all may 
labor who desire to accomplish at the earliest 
period possible the abolition of so deep rooted 
and wide spread an evil. Neither will the friends 
of free labor deem it necessary to confine their 
efforts to any one point, however important that 


may be shown to be. C. 
(To be continued.) 


EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 


The brig General Pierce, chartered for the 
purpose, and fitted out in Baltimore, sailed from 
Savannah, Georgia, the 16th ult., with 163 emi- 
grants, of whom 85 were from Tennessee, 15 from 
Alabama, 56 from Georgia, and 7 from South 
Carolina. There were 84 males and 79 females. 
Of the whole company, 107 were over ten years 
of age, and 56 under, 126 were sent by masters 
now living, 16 were liberated by will, and 21 
were born free. They were all in fine condition, 
and well provided with the means necessary to 
enable them to assume a position favorable to 
their future welfare. 

Of these emigrants, 50 were liberated by Ri- 
chard Hoff, Esq., of Oglethorpe county, Georgia, 
who paid $60 each for their transportation and 
support six months in Liberia, in addition to 
giving them, when they embarked, about $2000. 
They were all entirely black, without any mixture 
of Anglo-Saxon blood. 

It will be remembered, that the Hon. W. E. 
Kennedy, of Columbia, Tennessee, sent in the 
Zebra, from New Orleans, last spring, 26 of his 
slaves. He sent another company, of 29, in the 
General Pierce, leaving only two with him, who 
are unwilling to leave him while he lives, but in- 
tend to go to Liberia after his death. 

The most interesting and extraordinary part 
of this expedition was a family of thirty-eight, 
consisting of a man and his wife, and their chil- 
dren and grand-children, from near Nashville, 
Tennessee, liberated by Col. Montgomery Bell, a 
gentleman eighty-five years old. He gave them 
every thing requisite as an outfit, and paid us 
$2,000 for their transportation and support six 
months in Liberia. He has a large number more, 
of whom he wants to send about eighty as 


port, besides giving them a comfortable outfit, 
and paying their expenses to the port of em- 
barkation. These people are the iron-men of 
Tennessee. Mr. Bell has long been known as one 
of the largest manufacturers of iron, and his 
slaves have been his only workmen. They tho- 
roughly understand the business, and have among 
them miners, colliers, moulders, and are fully 
competent to build a furnace for making iron and 
carrying it on themselves. They are men of high 
moral character, which would render them an 
acquisition to any country. Thomas Scott, the 
patriarch of the family, who sailed in the General 
Pierce, helped to make the cannon-balls which 
were fired from behind the cotton-bales at the bat- 
tle of New Orleans; and he is yet a man of great 
activity and energy of character. He and his 
| whole family entertain the very highest respect 
| and veneration for their late master, and their 
valued friend. His last words to me, as he stood 
on the deck of the vessel, were, ““ Do write a most 
loving letter to my old master, and tell him how 
much we love him, and will never stop thanking 
; the Lord for his goodness to us.” 

Considering all the circumstances, we have 
great reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
success which has attended the departure of this 
very interesting company of emigrants. 

W. McLain, 

Secretary of American Colonization Society. 

Colonization Rooms, Dec. 31, 1853. 


I WILL ALWAYS PRAY. 

** Evening and morning and at noon will I pray.”"—PsauM. 
I will rise and pray, while the dews of morn 
Like gems are scattered o’er tree and thorn, 
Ere the sun comes up in his glorious power, 
To waken the bird and open the flower ; 
I will turn from the earth to heaven aspiring, 
With faith unshaken, hope untiring, 
And for strength to walk throngh the weary day, 
To the God of love will 1 humbly pray. 


I will pray at noon, when the fervid glow 

Of the sultry sun is upon my brow; 

When the flocks have sought the shading trees; 
When the stream is silent, and hushed the breeze, 
I will gaze o’er the beautiful earth abroad, 

And praise the doings of Nature’s God; 

Then closing my eyes on the glorious day, 

To the God of love will I humbly pray. 


I will pray at eve when the crimson light 

Is passing from the mountain’s height ; 

When the holy, solemn twilight hour 

Is hushing the bird and closing the flower; 

When all is at rest and the stars come forth 

To keep their watch o’er the sleeping earth— 

To Him who hath kept and blest through the day, 
To the God of love will I humbly pray. 


Then will I pray, for I find it sweet 

To be always found at my Maker’s feet; 

I will always pray—on the heavenly road— 

I ne’er shall faint while I lean on my God. 
I shall gather strength for my upward flight ; 
My path will be as a shining light; 

It shall heighten to perfect, eternal day, 
Therefore to God will I always pray. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreren Inteiiicence.—The U. 8. Mail Steam- 
ship Baltic arrived at New York on the evening of 
the 12th instant, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
29th ult. 

Efforts continue to be made by the Four Powers 
to obtain a renewal of negotiations for peace. It is 
said that the Sultan agrees to send plenipotentiaries 
to the conference, provided Russia evacuates the 


any proposal which does not contain considerable 
concessions to Russia. 
The Russian steamer Pruth had fired two Turk- 
ish villages, by throwing red hot balls into them. 
The Moldavo-Wallachian militia, recently incor- 


porated with the Russian forces, cannot be trusted | 


in the field against the Turks. They are to be em- 
ployed to do garrison duty. 

A violent storm, by which 80 vessels were lost, 
ha: occurred on the Black Sea. 

It is reported that Capudan Pasha has been dis- 
missed for neglecting his duties at Sinope. The 
whole Russian fleet had left Sinope. The combined 
fleets were still at Beycos. 

Persia has officially declared war against Turkey, 
and the Persian minister at Constantinople and the 
Turkish minister in Persia have quitted their posts. 

The Shah of Persia had passed Tabreez with an 
army of 30,000 er with 1000 pieces of can- 
non, and 3000 camel-loads of ammunition, to co- 
operate with Russia. He had also sent an envoy to 
Dost Mahommed to represent the advantages of his 
siding with Persia and Russia. 

Developments have teen made which indicate 


sent crisis. For fifteen years past, Russian agents 
have been busied in organizing the Mongolian and 
Kirgesian hordes, supplying them with arms and 
instructing them to act in concert. It is said that 
Russia may obtain, from this source, the aid of 


200,000 irregulars, mostly horsemen. If, therefore, 


war should break out in earnest between Russia | 
and the Western Powers, tbe war will rage along | 


the entire boundary of Europe and Asia. 

The English were concentrated on the frontier 
of Peshawur, and marching to Affghanistan to com- 
mand the Khyber pass. 

EnGianp.—Lord Palmerston has resumed his 
former place in the Cabinet. 

Swepen and Denmark.—Negotiations are pend- 
ing between Sweden and Denmark, having for their 
object the conclusion of a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, between the two States. 

Inpia and Cu1na.—The cholera is decreasing at 
Bombay. There is much sickness in the British 
army. A famiue has occurred in the northern dis- 
tricts of Madras. Affairs in Burmah are in statu 

ud. 
; In China fighting was still going on, and the Im- 
perialists, though largely reinforced, were suffering 
great loss, 

Domestic.—The Navy Department has received 
advices from Commodore Perry, of the Japan 
squadron, dated ‘Macao, China, October 24th.’ 
Lieut. Page, commander of the Water Witch, was 
at Assumption on the 3d of the 10th month last. 
The party were engaged in a survey of the Para- 
guav and its tributaries. 

Mention was made in our last number, that the 
steamship San Francisco, from New York for San 
Francisco, bd been spoken in a dis..bled condition, 


Principalities, but that the Czar will not agree ; 


that Russia has long been preparing for the : 


REVIEW. 


and that great tears were entertained for the salety 
of the passengersand crew. These fears have been 
realized in part, a large number of the passengers 
having been swept overboard, on the 24th ult., or 
killed by the falling of the masts, &c. 

Several of the waiters and a number of the troops 
also died from sickness, owing to want of proper 
food. The entire number lost is put down at about 
250. The remainder were rescued by three dif- 
ferent vessels. The San Francisco was a total 
wreck. 

Coxcress—Senate.—On the Jith inst., the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the mo- 
tion to refer to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
the Message of the President communicating the 
correspondeuce relative to the Clayton Bulwer 
treaty, when Senator Cass addressed the Senate in 
vindication of his course in relation thereto. This 
speech occupied nearly the entire session. He was 
replied to on the 12th, by Senator Clayton. A pe- 
tition from citizens of New York, asking for the 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories, and 
wherever the General Government has power to do 
so, was presented by Senator Chase to the Senate, 
on the 12th. The petition bears the names of John 
Jay, J. P. Hale and a number of other distinguished 
citizens. 

Hovse or Representatives.—On the 13th, the 
Homestead Bill, with a substitute therefor, was re- 

orted back by the Committee on Public Lands, 
t was referred, and ordered to be printed. A bill 
was read the third time and passed, providing that 
children of citizens of the United States, whose 
fathers, at the time of the birth of such children, 
shall be out of the limits of the United States, shall 
be deemed citizens of this country, the same as 
though boru within the limits thereof. Also, that 
any woman, marrying a citizen of the United States, 
shall thereby become a citizen of the United 
States. 

Pennsy.vania Leoistature.—In the Senate, on 
the 10th, Senator Quiggle presented a joint resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to, for the appointment of a 
Committee of each House, to digest and report a 
a bill submitting the question of a Prohibitory Li- 
quor Law toa vote of the people. On the 11th, 
Senator Darlington read in place, a bill to confer 
power on the Court of Common Pleas, to incorpo- 
rate scientific, agricultural and certain other asso- 
ciatiovs. This is a general bill designed to relieve 
the Legislature of a mass of special legislation 
with which it is now burthened. 

On the 14th, a bill was introduced, annulling the 
charter of the Franklin Canal Company. This bill 
is a very important one, contemplating, as it does, 
the settlement of the Erie difficulties. 1t was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. The bill to con- 
solidate the city and districts of Philadelphia passed 
Committee of the Whole, and was in the process of 
second reading when the Senate adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—The standing com- 
mittees were appointed by the Speaker, on the 10th 
inst. On the 12th, a remonstrance of citizens of 
Beiks county, against payment by the State of the 
expenses of entertaining the Maryland delegation, 
was presented. Referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. A bill remonstrating against the re 
moval of the U. S. Mint from Philadelphia, and in- 
structing our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to use their exertions against the consumma- 
tion of such object, was passed unanimously. 
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